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* Old Westtown.” 


A delightful volume of reminiscence, narrative, and per- 
sonal and historical sketches of Westtown Boarding School, con- 
tributed, eidted, and illustrated entirely by old scholars and 
teachers. It is of unrivaled interest to everyone who has ever 
been connected with the institution. 

Price, in cloth, $200. In half morocco, gilt top (an elegant 
binding, suitable for a gift), $300. Sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. 

(Money should be’sent by postal-note, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, not by checks on local banks.) 

FERRIS BROS., PUBLISHERS, 
8S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch ts., Phila. 


RIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1889 IS NOW 
ready. The card is similar to that of previous years, but 
instead of a pad, the daily slips are in the form of a small, neat 
book, which can be taken off the card and replaced at pleasure, 
making it convenient for preservation and reference. With each 
day is given a quotation from Friends’ writings. Each calendar 
is sent in a box, rendering it less liable to be injured in the mails, 
Price, 50 cents each, or six for $2.00. Sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


ANTED.—A FARMER AND WIFE. HE 

to take care of a milk-dairy, and of the milking and serv- 

ing customers, collecting and returning the money ; will be helped 

to milk. She to assist at milking and to take care of churns, 

buckets, etc. ; must come well endorsed for cleanliness, industry, 

and honesty. Friends preferred. Address Lock Box 24, Norris- 

town, Pa., stating wages expected. House and garden goes with 
offer. Wanted on Ist of Third month next. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 
* * 
FoR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, Rvs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. ss 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS + 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
LECTURE COURSE FOR 1888-’89. 


SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 12TH MONTH 14TH, ’88, 
DR. JAMES HEDLEY. 
Supject : ‘“‘ Failure and Success.’”’ 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 2D MONTH l4th, '89, 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
SuBsect: “ Women of the War.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 3D MONTH 15TH, °89, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
Supsect : “‘ How to Study History.” 
SIXTH-DAY EVENING, 4TH MonTH 12TH, ’89, 
SAMUEL PHELPS LELAND, 


Supsect : ‘‘The Factors of Life.” 








All of these lectures will be free, and the friends of the Col- 
lege are cordially invited to attend. 


Trains leave Broad St. Phila., at 6.05 and 6 33 p. m. and leaves 


Swarthmore, to return at 10.09 p m. 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, -President. 
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WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, me in- 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 


WESTERN MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURE Blackberries, etc., etc. 
BONDS GUARANTEED BY THE a 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, wit PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J._ 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SURPLUS $70,000 


DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES | FOR DRY GOODS 


Negotiated by REEVES & CLEMES, Denver, Col. 


Successors TO REEVES, ALSOP & CO. 


Also KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES | _STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 








ed The Giadsinad: ” 


| 
This is our new Lamp. We offer | 
it with great confidence in its merit. | 
We show, also, the finest line of Ro- 
chester and other popular lamps we 
ever have had. | 





A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 S. Second St. 








—— THE BEST PLACE I& 





The above are worthy the attention of investors. MARKET 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen. Agents, | EIGHTH > STREETS. 
119 South Fourth Street, Phila. | FILBERT | 
ee eet ak ree | One of the largest buildings in the city, and 





errors — | the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
S AFE INVESTMENTS sively to 
‘emanate: Capital, $750,000 Fe, ree 
Guarantee serentn Si 1eO 456 D R = G O Q) D S ° 


Record of our 18 YEARS’ business. 




















er Et nes kana The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 

eee ait el nals eee “3. sa, a3 | mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 

We have 2 3,016 patror P85 te ee we can voter. House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
the SAFES 


Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


Savings Copnemens +t op onl Amounts. 


Fall information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Rew York Mang'r, HEARY DICKINSON, a9 1 Broadway. 


Amos HILtBorn & Co.. 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 








Partor, Drnine Room, LIBRARY | woS WM. HEACOCK Be 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS | UNDERTAKER, 


MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS Re salt Sq No. 1508 Brown Street, 
= ; | PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, err eens eee 
es Clement A. Woodnutt, 


QuEsx 60.924 Cesare | ——_ 
“3 UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
| 1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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“NEW BOOKS. — 


POEMS BY HALLIDA Y JACKSON. 
PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


The use ae of th the INTELLIGENCER AND Jeuamas. as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, | 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The | 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- | By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
ment. §@" When our readers answer an advertiser, 424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


tisement in this re S. W. Cor. Ith and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY ie cibeoweies 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Panera Phila. 


Rise bane Progress of Friends Seri umn " Watehword. J. 

. ; By William Penn, ; 2 .28 Johnson, 50 55 

Life of William Penn. By 8. William Penn’s Letter to his Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 

M Janney. Cloth, li Wife and Children. Paper, .05 Six Volumes, s 60 65 
Paper, ’ git : Life of James and Lucretia Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. 

Life of George Fox By 8. Mott, f | Comly. Eleven Volumes, .11.00 12.00 
M Janney. Cloth, . Autobiography of Benjamin | Geo Fox's Works. — 

Conversations on Religious Hallowel 5 Vols 2. 
Subjects - 8. M. Janney, Dr Parrish’s Letter. 

Ns ace dt es eae A Reasonable Faith. 7 three 


Barclay’s Apolog: 
Barclay's Catechism, 


Isaac Pe nnington’ 8 Works, 
Journal of Elias Hicks, . 


By 3. M. Janney, . 
Summary of Chistian Doe- 
trines. Paper, 
Vital — By §. M. Jan- 
ney Pape 
History of Friends 


“By S M. 
Janney 


4 Volumes, Cloth, 
4 Volumes, Sheep, 
History of the Separation. 
By 8 M Janney. 1 - 
ume, Cloth, . 
Memoir of 8. M Janney, . 18 
Journal of John Woolman, . .80 
Whittier’s 1.20 


Friends, . . 
Holy Life. H. Turford, 


Old Fashioned Quakerism. By 
Wm. Pollard 

Rules of Discipline of Phila- 

early Meetin; 

“ of John Richa 


Cloth, 
= a John Richardson. 


delphia Year 


Christien Baptism. William 
Dell. 


Dymond on War, 


es 


| Let-ers of Elias Hicks, . 

Essays on the Views of 
Friends. von — 
Paper, 

Flexible Cover, 

Dissertation on Christian Min- 
istry. J Jackson. Paper, . 
Cloth, . 

Garnered Treasures from the 
Poets, . 

Conversations on the Queries. 
By H. E. Stockley, 

True Peace, . » 


et ee 
=I 


Essays, Testimonies ‘of Truth 
By J Johnson, 

Scraps of Tho 
thee. By J. Jo 


Plain Path, . 
Journal of Hugh J udge, . 
{ Life of Isaac 1. Hopper, . 


suaandl of John Comly. . 2.00 
No Cross, No Crown. "By Wil- 
liam Penn, 3 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsrRABLE Fors of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PurELY MuTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. jar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@ 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments aie kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and A . ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, 508. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer. J. ROBERTS FO E. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, s,4 400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Solicitor, Gzorek TUCKER BISPHAM 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


JAMES HOOD. 


ANNO UNCEMENT 1888. Our Fall Stock of 
Ladies Fine Hand Sewed SHOES is unusually well selected, 
embracing all the desirable styles for fall and winter wear. Or- 
dered work a specialty. SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
915 SPRING GARDEN STREET. 


(VALIFORNIA ORANGE AND RAISIN LAND. 
7,400 acres of the finest land in Southern California. Just 
the place for a colony Will sell as a whole or by sections. 
1,600 acres subdivided into 40-acre tracts, for sale to settlers, or 
would colonize the 9,000 acres. Address 
SIGNOR, FERRY & SELOVER, San Diego, Cal. 


ONTGOMERY CO \UN TY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 


Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 








i & R. . TYSON 242 S. ELEVENTH ST. 

ae Staple trimmings, knitting and embroidery silks and 
threads, best yarns and zephyrs, wool and cotton waddings. 
Materials for Friends’ caps. Caps made. Plain sewing and 
quilting | done to order. 





RESSMAK ING “(BY A FRIEND) CLOTH TH 
suits, silk dresses, wrappers. Also plain dresses. From 
$5.00 to $12.00. 605 North Twelfth Street. 
Now IS THE TIME T0 HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 1244 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts: Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress inthe country. 4 1. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREET. 


RECEIVED FOR THE APPROACH- 


ING SEASON 


New Stock of Beavers, Cloths, Cassimeres, etc., to select from 
and make to measure 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GUJ STAVUS GOLZE, 
GARMENTS. TAILOR, 
109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


PHGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
: _AQUILa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
2 doors below Green.) 


‘TEA AND COFFEE. 


If $3.00 is sent to me I will send 2% real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8h of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the se states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md , Va., W. Va., , Ohio, ML, Wis. Ind. ‘And I 
will refund the cost of dh letters when the goods are ship- 


WM. 8. INGRAM, 81 N. SEconp §r., ESTABLISHED 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | 1856.— 








TELEPHONE No. 118. (CHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A 


Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chagpeqms Institute, N. Y. 








F’RiEns’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON ‘FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Cours&s of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CynTuia G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLzy, Principal, address, during vaca- 


' tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P. BarTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
Gamer M. Brppig, 815 © Asse Street, Pail. 





ibcioa the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of ite contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. 3a When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 
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WINGS. 


WELL may he sing—the careless bird— 
Whose carol o’er the field I heard. 
The day is chil) and dark to see, 
The fitful rain falls drearily, 
The bough beneath him rocks and swings, 
Yet still he bravely, blithely sings ; 

For he has wihgs. 


O saddened heart! thou too canst be, 
Tho’ joy is dying, sorrow-free. 
What need to reck the gathering night ? 
Trust thou to faucy’s pinion light, 
And when the sullen storms are nigh, 
Love can find out a sunnier sky ; 
For wings have I. 
Meason Whicher, in Independent. 


— George 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (London). 
THE GRAVE OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Any one who has read the “ Life of John Woolman,” 
and finds himself or herself with an hour to spare in 
the ancient and historic city of York, should ask for 
the Friends’ old buriai-ground, Bishophill, and spend 
a short time in contemplation above the dust of that 
pure and saintly servant of God. There, against the 
old brick wall, evidently the same which marked out 
the burial-ground when he reached York on his 
Gospel mission in 1772, and laid down his life in the 
service of his Master, is a plain sandstone slab, with 
the following half-obliterated inscription : 
‘* Near this Place, 
John Woolman, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey, North America, 
Died 7th of Tenth Month, 1772, 
Aged 52 years.” 


Not a word of eulogy ; no record of his minister- | 
ial service; no tribute to the saintliness of his char- | 


acter; no mention of the shaft of death by which he 
fell. 
Lindley Marray, Hannah Murray, and the revered 
ancestors of the Tuke family,—almost in the heart of 


the ancient metropolis of the county,—lies the dust | 


of one whose journal so touched Charles Lamb, that 
once in writing to a friend, he advised him whatever 
other books he read, to read John Woolman’s journal. 

The burial-ground, though within the city wall, 
has originally been in a much more open situation, 
but the arms of York during the last century have 
taken within the*city proper many of the fields and 
suburban places. But though it is surrounded by 
houses, it is none the less a quiet resting-place; and 
any one who has read the journal in question, cannot 
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fail while standing above his grave, to recall the cir- 
cumstances of his last mission, and the sweet resigna- 
tion and trust evinced in his last utterances. 

He tells us in his journal, that having been for 
some time under a religious concern to visit Friends 
in the northern parts of England, and more particu- 
larly in Yorkshire, he obtained a certificate of the 
unity of his friends, at Burlington Meeting, dated 
24th of Third month, 1772, and embarked at Chester, 
in company with Samuel Emlen, for London. Being 
a steerage -passenger, from a desire to act in the spirit 
of simplicity, and seeing a good deal of the sailors, 
he was much shocked by their profanity, pitied their 
hard lot, thought they were not cared for as they 
should be, had frequent opportunities with them sep- 
arately and in company, and condemned in his 
journal the spirit of avarice which made ship-owners 
indifferent to the comfort and moral condition of the 
seamen. After a voyage of rather over a month he 
arrived in London, attended the Yearly Meeting, and 
other meetings in Hertford, Warwick, Oxford, Nott- 
ingham, York, and Westmoreland, and retraced his 
steps to York, stating that he did not feel at liberty 
to appoint meetings so freely as he had done. 

Here. at the house of Thomas Priestman, on the 
27th of Ninth month, 1772, he was attacked with 
small-pox, which was of a virulent character, and 
ran its rapid course in ten days. We are told in a 
short account of his last illness which prefaces his 
journal, that he declined at first to see a doctor, signi- 
fying that he was wholly resigned to the Lord’s will 
who gave him life; but subsequently, on a young 
apothecary coming in, he did not object to confer 
with him and other Friends, and take such remedies 
as they might consider best, provided “they did not 
come through defiled hands.” In this expression we 
get a glimpse of his tender conscience, so careful was 
he not to be a participator in, or consumer of any- 


| thing which had been slave-grown, or produced in 
In close companionship with the remains of | 


an illegal or oppressive way. This was only in har- 


| mony with his previously expressed scruples against 


wearing dyed garments, “ because real cleanness be- 
comes a holy people, but hiding that which is not 


| clean by coloring our garments, appears contrary to 


the sweetness of sincerity.” Another example of 
his conscientious scruples was his refusal to send his 
letters in the ordinary way by the mails, or to ride in 
the stage coaches, because of the overdriving of the 
horses, and the hardships of the post-boys. He had 
heard of the hard driving of the mails before reach- 
ing this country, and says he “ cautioned Friends in 
the meeting of ministers and elders in Philadelphia, 
and in the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders in 
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London, not to send letters to him on any common 
occasion by post. “And though,” he continues, “on 
this account, I may be likely to hear seldomer 
from my family left behind, yet for righteousness’ 
sake, I am, through Divine favor, made content.” 
This same spirit of resignation was the covering of 
his mind to the end, for on one occasion when all the 
remedies seemed unavailing, and the Friend who 
was attending him asked in great distress, “‘ What 
shall I do now ?” he replied, “ Rejoice evermore, and 
in everything give thanks ;” but added a little after, 
“This is sometimes hard to come at.” 

Some of his remarks on the near approach of 
death are very touching. Thus, on one occasion dur- 
ing the night, he said to a young woman who had 
given him something to drink, “ My child, thou seems 
very kind to me, a poor, helpless creature ; the Lord 
will reward thee for it.” Later on he said, as though 
he apprehended the fatal issue of his disorder, he 
had long had a view of visiting this nation; and 
sometime before he came, had a dream in which he 
saw himself in the northern parts of it, and that the 
spring of the Gospel was opened in him, much as in 
the beginning of Friends, such as George Fox and 
William Dewsbury ; and he saw the different states 
of the people as clear as he had ever seen flowers in 
a garden; but in his going along he was suddenly 
stopped, though he could not see for what end; but 
looking towards home, fell into a flood of tears which 
waked him. How calm was his frame of mind may 
be further gathered from his remark to a woman 
Friend who was attending him, whom he saw weep- 
ing after he had given directions about wrapping his 
corpse. “I would rather thou wouldst guard against 
weeping for me, my sister. I sorrow not, though I 
have had some painful conflicts; but now they seem 

y¢r ana matters well settled, and I look at the face 
vi my dear Redeemer, for sweet is his voice, and his 
countenance is comely.” When the power of speech 
failed him, he made signs for pen and ink, and wrote 
thus with much difficulty : “I believe my being here 
is in the wisdom of Christ; I know not as to life or 
death ;” and about a quarter before six on the same 
morning (the Fourth-day of the week) he expired 
without sigh, groan, or struggle. 

It is satisfactory to know that the piece of ground 
in question is walled round and kept in good order ; 
the entrance to it is through the cottage of a decent, 
elderly woman, who is the caretaker. Doubtless, the 
remains of John Woolman have long since mouldered 
into dust; doubtless, when we lay these bodies down 
we shall no more require them ; doubtless, time and 
the exigencies of city life will wrest this quiet burial- 
ground from our grasp ; doubtless, also, there is much 
of sentiment in the feeling that hallows the spots 
where our loved ones are laid. But, all the same, 
the feeling is there; and if we believe the inspired 
declaration, “that the memory of the just is blessed,” 
then the thoughts begotten at the grave of a servant 
of God, who left a light behind him which reaches us 
at this later day, bring a quietness and calm to the 
soul, which comes as a precious balm and antidote 
to the spirit of unrest so characteristic of the present 
time. J. LatcHMORE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WHERE CONSCIENCE LEADS. 


How prone we are to attach a definition to a word to 
suit our relation to circumstances, and many times 
by so doing we mistake the connection of the true 
guide, and so blend (it may be unconsciously) the 
two elements and this mystifies. Thus we see such 
a varied thought and action, yet all justifying them- 
selves by conscience ; when it is really only a self- 
knowledge, it being an organ of education, the pivot 
on which the judgment turns according to the forces 
which govern us. I would not quibble over little 
things, but would ask all to examine and see to a 
power which is used in common, and yet separates 
the judgment and leaves a difference which some- 
times is of vital force; and this, too, to the injury of 
our spiritual welfare. There are many illustrations of 
this : the account of Paul, where he declared that in 
all good conscience he was laboring to persecute the 
Christians ; and persecution may come under differ- 
ent circumstances and still be persecution, and we 


feel conscience to justify us, to the detriment of true 


advance. It may be under the operation of the let- 
ter of the law,like that spoken from Sinai, which 
guides to bondage; and this letter, no doubt, comes 
under the spiritual dispensation and often addsa clog 
to the life of those who are faltering. Then let all 
be careful that they mar not the work which they 
are laboring to perpetuate. There are two ways this 
can be understood ; and let all, I repeat, watch ! Then 
the query comes, what is the criterion by which we 
may know absolutely what is right and wrong? We 
remember the woman of Samaria said, “ Come and 
see a man which told me all things that everI did; 
is not this the Christ?” And when some were 
doubting as to who Jesus was, whether John the 
Baptist or Elias, Peter, by an illumination, said: 
“Thou art the Christ, the son of the Living God ;” 
and many other testimonies by the same power com- 
ing from the same great cause. 

All of which we must know by experience ere we 
can have our judgment guided properly. Paul de- 
clared to the Corinthians, “no man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” Then the 
thought requsite for our well-being is to “seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and all things 
for our benefit will follow. Let us not set up any 
man for our standard of God’s eternal truth, but 
earnestly and prayerfully seek, that we may find His 
throne so established in our souls that the seed of 
the Incorruptible may be brought forth and a plant 
of Divine intelligence grow to the stature of the true 
knowledge of good and evil. Every spiritually bap- 
tized son and daughter will bear their testimony to the 
inner conflict brought forth in their minds, to be set- 
tled there, and sometimes, too, contrary to their early 
education ; sometimes calling us to do things we had 
thought we never could do,'thus setting aside the com- 
monly accepted conscience as the rule and guide in 
the high Christian pathway. O, let us,as a body pro- 
fessing the life of Christ in the soul as our type, cease 
stumbling on the mere letter of our predecessors, 
and come to God for ourselves and understand 
what he demands of us; and the life will fully coin- 
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cide with their lives, in that we will do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly before Him in the beauty of 
holiness. 

Then we will no more check our growth in the 
higher life by our limited knowledge of His law and 


call it conscience. We will look farther than our own | 


mere self to see the fruit that may be bitter to the 
taste of another. I say again, here isa vital thought; 
let us improve every avenue to that pure spiritual 
standard, being willing to lay down our natural will 
for the cause of the Gospel. Mary G., Sarru. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GOING TO WASHINGTON. 


Tue assembling of our national Congress, on the 3d 
inst., renders the present a suitable time to extend a 
word of caution to Friends throughout our borders. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that the Con- 
gressional lobby is a dangerous place for Friends; 
and their too frequent appearance there may tend, 
not only to thwart the objects they have in view, but 
also to bring reproach upon the Society. 

We now have seven yearly meetings, each with 
its Representative Committee; and when to these 
are added the Indian committees, the Friends’ Pbil- 
antbropic Union, and the numerous Temperance 
committees, it may be well for us to consider how 
great is the liability of overdoing. 

Where any of our members are desirous of pro- 
mavting some good work,—or what they regard as 
auch,—if they would act on their own responsibility 
a the matter of petitioning, and not do it in the 

ame of the Society of Friends, it would cause less 
trouble, and would avert what some of us regard as 
an imminent danger. 

In former times Friends were a marked people; 
and the members of the Society, as individuals, car- 
ried the mark. In dress, in address, in look, and in 
manner, they were different from the world’s people, 
and did not become incorporated in the general mass. 
Now that all these conditions are changed there is 
much less probability of our influencing others, and 
much greater liability of our suffering contamination 
by the intercourse. It is so much easier to adapt 
ourselves to our surroundings than it is to remain 
firm in our principles, and to appear eccentric in our 
practices. 

We shouid also bear in mind that our Representa- 
tives, or our Senators, do not represent the Society of 
Friends alone ; but equally with us, and numerically 
very much greater, are other religious denominations 


and their wishes regarded. With proper deference 
to all these claims, and with due regatd to the fact 
that Congress is not a sectarian body, nor yet a pbil- 
anthropic organization, our officials may be subjected 
to great embarrassment; and under the influence of 
undue pressure, or of too frequent urging, they are 
likely to admit what they do not approve, rather than 
refuse where they might give offense. 

As matters now stand, it would seem safer and 
better, to limit all going to Washington—as Friends— 
to Committees appointed by the Yearly Meeting, or 


| South were in great straits. 
claiming the right to have their petitions presented, | 
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to those delegated by the Representative Committee ; 
and even within these limits, not to move forward 
except where the concern is weighty, the unity full, 
and the proposition definite. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
We were favored to be able to attend Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, which has just been held at Wood- 
lawn, Fairfax Co., Va. This quarterly meeting was 
established by descendants of William Penn’s colo- 
nists, who settled here from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty years ago. It is the most southern 
of the five quarterly meetings of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, lying wholly in Virginia, except the in- 


| dulged meeting in the city of Washington. 


The first meetings were founded and the first set- 
tlements were made at Goose Creek, Fairfax, Alexan- 
dria, and Hopewell,—the last beyond the Blue Ridge 
mountains. Some settlers came later, with the na- 
tional government, as clerks and employees, and set- 
tled in and about the new capital of the nation, in 
the year 1800, and from these sprang the interesting 
meeting at the capital, which though always small, 
has never failed to be held during the eighty years of 
its existence on I street in the city of Washington, 
though for half a century no minister was settled 
there, and from its walls scarce ever resounded the 
spoken word. 

At the suggestion, and by the efforts of Samuel M. 
Janney and other members of this quarterly meet- 
ing, supplemented by liberal contributions from 
members of our society in the seven yearly meetings, 
the valuable lot of ground in the central and best 
part of the city was improved by a handsome and 
commodious meeting-house with a school house at- 
tached. The school is well conducted by Thomas W. 
Sidwell,a member of our society, and it is clearly 
shown that in this city, as in others, the well con- 
ducted schools of Friends have no lack of patrons. 
These facts seem appropriate here, as this field of la- 


| bor is within the limits of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting. 
| The quarterly meeting maintains circular meetings 
| in all of its monthly meetings, the one at Washing- 
| ton being held the first First-day in Third month 
| next, at the regular hour, eleven o’clock. 


Friends of this quarterly meeting can very easily 
answer the question, “Why do Friends not gain num- 
bers?” When the great sin of African slavery came 
to be fully realized by Friends, those of them in the 
They were obliged to 
hold slaves, hire them, or emigrate again and seek 
the free lands of the West. In many instances, the 
last course was chosen and hundreds of homes were 
abandoned and their occupants were scattered to the 
wilds of the West. Yet the four monthly meetings 
which compose this quarterly meeting, Alexandria, 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, and Hopewell, have not in the 
past century and a half, failed to be maintained. 
Even through the late war, though Friends were 
subjected to every form of persecution, by neighbors, 
by soldiers in gray, and by leaders of the rebellion, 
they maintained their meetings. 











Alexandria Monthly Meeting is now held alter- 
nately at Woodlawn and Washington, there being 
but one family at Alexandria, and that one residing 
in the country. The old meeting-house in the last 
named city has been sold and the income is applied 
to the improvement of the other property in use. 

The meeting was opened on Seventh-day at three 
o’clock, by the assembling of the ministers and elders. 
It was a small assemblage, as might be expected, in 
view of stormy weather and long distances to travel. 
On First-day at 10 o’clock Friends promptly assem- 
bled, notwithstanding the continuous rain, and soon 
settled down into a solemn silence. Darlington 
Hoopes, of Baltimore Quarterly Meeting arose and 
addressed the meeting and was followed by Jesse 
Hoge, of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. Both 
Friends addressed the gathering which filled the 
little house, with earnest and appropriate words. 

On Second-day Friends assembled again, and the 
morning hour was occupied with a suitable period of 
solemn silence, followed by addresses from those 
who spoke yesterday, and William Williams, of Fair- 
fax Monthly Meeting; after which the partition was 
let down, and the meetings separately proceeded to 
attend to the business before them. 

Of all those worthy Friends who settled on the 
estate of George Washington, before the late rebel- 
lion, only one, Jemima Ann Walton, is living. She 
was eighty years of age on the 17th of Eleventh 
month just passed. She attended meeting each day, 
and excepting rheumatism isin a pretty good state of 
health. She is all that remains of the original mem- 
bers of Chalkley Gillingham’s colony in Virginia. 
She is the widow of David Walton who left a precious 
record. The descendants of the departed worthies 
now walk the paths their fathers trod and main- 
tain their living testimonies. 

Here on the immense estate of George Washing- 
ton these Friends reside, and here and at Washing- 
ton are the interesting relics of the warrior, states- 
man, and farmer. Here is his loved home, above all 
on earth preferred, now in his memory visited daily 
by many tourists, rejoicing as they leave the lovely 
place that the ladies of the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion are maintaining everything as he left it. Here 
near the beautiful city which he founded for the Capi- 
tal of a great country, and which was named in his 
honor, and here in a pure white marble sarcophagus 
lies all that remains of his body, and by his side his 
beloved wife. 

I forgot to say in the proper place, that Hugh R. 
Holmes, of Goose Creek, was clerk, and Warrington 
Gillingham, of Alexandria Monthly Meeting, assist- 
ant clerk for the day, and that Representatives were 
in attendance from all the Monthly Meetings. 

Henry JANNEY. 

Baltimore, 11th month 28, 1888. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting held at Middletown, 
(now called Langhorne), on the 29th of 11th month, 
was a large gathering of Friends and friendly people, 
—the large meeting house being pretty well filled, 
though not crowded, as it frequently has been. The 
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hour of gathering of the quarterly meeting in this 
quarter, is not as well observed as would be desirable, 

As soon as a comfortable degree of silence ob- 
tained, David Newport arose, and spoke at some 
length. He was followed by Samuel 8. Ash, and 
then Elizabeth Paxson had an opportunity to ad- 
dress a few words to the attentive listeners. All the 
communications seemed to be gratefully received. 
David Newport then appeared in supplication, and 
the meeting for worship closed. 

There was no business came up from the monthly 
meetings, except the answers to the First, Second, 
and Eighth Queries to claim attention. Some inter- 
esting remarks on the state of the Society were made 
by 8.8. Ash, David Newport, and Samuel Swain,— 
the latter seemed to dwell particularly on the impor- 
tance of interesting the young people by giving them 
something to do in the line of humanitarian and 
philanthropic labor, under the auspices of the 
monthly meetings. The meeting closed before two 
o’clock, with the feeling that it had been a satisfac- 
tory opportunity. E. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 48. 
TWELFTH Monrs 16, 1888. 
Topic: REVENGE. 
GOLDEN TExT.—‘ Great men are not always wise.”’"—Job. 32 ; 9. 
READ Judges 16 ; 21-31. 

A periop of one hundredand twenty-eight years in- 
tervenes between the leadership of Gideon and the 
death of Samson, during which there were many 
Judges. The life history of Samson is peculiar. Being 
dedicated to God before his birth by his pious parents, 
who failed in no particular tocarry out the instructions 
given them, he seemed to develop a self-will and way- 
wardness that in no way corresponded with his early 
training. Only to the vows of the Nazarite was he 
steadfast and faithful. These required entire absti- 
nence from wine and spirituous liquors,by his mother 
before he was born, and by himself in all his after 
life, nor was his hair to be cut. The first trouble which 
he seems to have brougbt upon his parents was his 
choice of a wife from among the Philistines. The 
historians make this an occasion against the Philis- 
tines, who by their unfairness towards Samson in the 
matter of his wife, left him at liberty to seek revenge. 
This he did, and made a great slaughter. We cannot 
help feeling regret that one whose birth-record is such 
a sweet story of parental love and devotion should 
have displayed in his manhood and later years so 
little of a noble character. He seems to have been 
ruled by his impulses, and being a man of great 
physical powers, he rather trusted to his own ability 
to deliver himself in times of danger than to God, 
who had heretofore been the reliance of the leaders 
of Israel. He was always rushing recklessly into 
danger, his love for strange women leading him on. 
Well might his parents have said to him, “ Is there 
never a woman among the daughters of thy breth- 
ren, or among all our people, that thou goest to take 
a wife of the uncircumcised Philistines?” Samson 
judged Israel twenty years,and his death when it 
came was a fit ending to his adventurous life. 

The Philistines took him and put out his eyes. This 
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was one of the cruelties practiced upon the kings and 
great men captured in battle. 

The hair of his head began togrow. An indication 
that his strength would return, or was so understood 
by the writer of the narrative. There is a lesson for 
us in this story of Samson: we are shown that it is 
not doing our best with any exceptional gift or tal- 
ent that we may have, unless we use it for the high- 
est purpose of which we are capable. Samson, by 
frittering away his time between dalliance with wo- 
men not of his own people, and the avenging of 
petty quarrels, growing out of such association, lost 
his opportunity to be a leader of his people, and take 
part in the subjugation of the Philistines and other 
nations who yet held possession of strongholds in 
the country,and died a miserable death by his own 
hands. We cannot have any other feeling than sad- 
ness that a life begun under such holy surroundings 
should end in such a miserable failure. 


There have been in history so many examples of 
men of genius whose moral characters were ex- 
tremely discreditable, that the words of our Golden 
Text, “ Great men are not always wise,” seem as ap- 
plicable in modern times as they were applicable, no 
doubt, at the time they were written. In fact, so 
prone are the world’s greatest statesmen, poets, ora- 
tors, and learned men to become slaves to the baser 
passions of their natures, that there is a disposition 
among people of high moral sensibilities to draw a 
conclusion that the intellectual nature of man is at 
enmity with his spiritual. Hence, we frequently find 
among these an application of the words of Jesus, 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
understanding, and didst reveal them unto babes,” 
to those whose intellectual attainments are great, as 
though by the mere fact of the culture of their minds, 
men lessened their opportunity for obtaining Divine 
wisdom. Well-meaning and good men have thus 
deprecated the thorough cultivation of the intellect 
as a matter accompanied with danger to the growth 
of the spiritual nature. That this is a mistake is 
conclusively shown by a careful consideration of the 
subject. While it is lamentably true that men may, 
by the exclusive cultivation of the intellect, dwarf the 
moral nature, it must be conceded that such dwarfing 
of the moral being is due to the neglect of its cul- 
ture, and not to the development of the mental. 
Just as the over-training of the mental and the neg- 
lect of the physical may sap the vital forces of the 
student, so does such mental over-training weaken 
the spiritual nature. 

But the truly wise man neglects not any part of 
the heritage the Divine Father has given him to im- 
prove, and he who underrates his duty in regard to 
the best development of his intellect lessens his in- 
fluence for good in the world, no matter how spiritu- 
ally gifted he may be. The world’s great religious 
teachers, those who have left the impress of their 
life’s work upon the history of the ages, have been 
those who were intellectually great as they were 
spiritually good. We know not what may have been 
the mental training of Him whose words of wisdom, 
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even in his boyhood, astonished the doctors in the 
temple, “so that they were amazed at his under- 
standing and his answers,” but we may be well as- 
sured that a knowledge of human affairs was so com- 
bined with his knowledge of the Divine, that he 
could intelligently discuss all questions propounded 
by the most learned, as all sacred history shows he 
could. Rabbis, doctors, lawyers were met by him 
upon their own intellectual planes, and the most 
learned men of the present age justly marvel at the 
wonderful acuteness as well as profundity of his re- 
plies to their intended perplexing questions. The 
lesson for us to-day is, therefore, not that there is 
danger of getting too much intellectual training, but 
that there is danger in neglecting the proper culture 
of any of the good gifts of spirit, mind, or body that 
our Father in Heaven has endowed us with. If we 
ever bear in mind that it is not the care or culture of 
ourselves that harms, but the neglect,—the NeGLEct, 
that is where the harmlies. All error, all wrong-do- 
ing, all evil, all failure to fulfill the work our Divine 
Father would have us do, is the direct result of neg- 
lect to attend to our proper work in life. 


HEBRON, TO-DAY. 

From the article in the Century entitled “ From Sinai 
to Shechem,” written and pictured by Edward L. 
Wilson, we quote the following: “ We found our- 
selves encroaching upon the land of the Azazimehs, 
the descendants of Ishmael, and were overwhelmed 
by a storm of abuse from a delegation of the tribe, 
who, having sighted us afar off, stood awaiting us at 
the ford of the river which led up Beersheba way. 

No day in Petra held more anxiety than this 
one did; for parting with the mutinous wretches into 
whose hands we had voluntarily placed ourselves at 
Akabah, compromising with those who held us pris- 
oners, and arranging with the new comers, required 
an amount of intolerable yelling and bluster which 
was more interesting than pleasant. Swords, pistols, 
clubs, spears, fists,and guns were all used; but nobody 
was hurt—very much. Even the moon looked troubled 
by the time we made our departure. If such people 
infested this region when the spies came this way, it 
is not so wonderful that they returned to Moses and 
said, ‘ We were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and 
so we were in their sight.’ Certainly my long-felt 
sympathy for Hagar and Ishmael was much shaken 
by my dealings with their descendants. Nothing 
could be more lovely, however, than the region 
reached a day’s journey farther north, when in the 
neighborhood of ‘ the brook Eshcol.’ The land rolls 
through ‘green pastures’ and ‘ beside the still waters.’ 
The wide valleys were clothed with verdure, spotted. 
with daisies, buttercups, dandelions, poppies white 
and red, and many other flowers. Large flocks were 
there, attended by their shepherds ; the fellahin were 
at work, and the women, tall and erect, were every- 
where carrying water in jars upon their heads. The 
fields were protected from the torrents by stone walls 
such as we saw in the wilderness, and olive groves 
and vineyards abounded. It was a grateful scene 
made more so by the resemblance of the gray-sided 


_ hills to those of good old Massachusetts. Each vine- 
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yard of Eshcol was protected by a high stone wall; 
in every one was a low stone structure which served 
as the house of the attendant. The roof was the 
watch-tower, whereupon the watcher spent the day, 
to keep the birds and the Bedouins away from the 
fruit. Nestled away down in the valley below lies 
Hebron, ‘in the plains of Mamre.’ There, reaching 
across, is the old camping-ground of the patriarchs, 
and in the distance, towering above everything else 
except the surrounding hills, are the minarets of the 
mosque which covers the cave of Machpelah. Hebron 
is the oldest town in the world which has maintained 
a continuous existence. The hills and the valleys 
alike are clothed with olive groves, orange trees, and 
vineyards; figs, mulberries, almonds, pomegranates, 
and vegetables like our own melons and cucumbers 
also abound. Streams of water run hither and thither 
and murmur music which gladdens the heart of the 
weary traveler.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHARLESTON AND VICINITY. 


STRANDED for a week or more, by reason of physical 
weakness, in this historic city of Charleston, the 
thought presents, that while many of our readers 
may be familiar with it, many more, like myself, 
might not be, so by reason of some observation ; and 
through the eyes of two indefatigable sight-seers 
who are my companions in exile, I will briefly de- 
scribe it. : 

Situated in geographical phraseology, at the junc- 
tion of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, it is very 
nearly surrounded by water; indeed it is difficult to 
divest one’s self of the idea that we are not on an isl- 
and. Its close proximity to the ocean gives it the 
benefit of the sea breezes, the waters of both rivers 
being salt, though their muddy appearance does not 
indicate it. This muddiness, however, we are told 
is characteristic of all southern streams. In railway 
language we are “only 23 hours from Philadelphia 
without change of cars,” yet the climate is delight- 
ful, especially in early spring and late fall; the ground 
never freezes, though the frost kills such tender veg- 
etation as sweet potatoe tops but the roots remain in 
the soil until used. 

The city surprises us by presenting a somewhat 
ragged appearance on first sight, till one thinks of 
the recent earthquake and then we can easily account 
for the patched and seamy appearance of the walls, 
and the many piles of bricks lookingasif they had 
done good service in the past. Indeed it is a marvel 
that it has so soon recovered from such a disastrous 
visitation. 

The streets are well paved and clean, notwith- 
standing the fact that during the war the very paving 
stones were used to construct their batteries; the 
houses of the wealthy are built in true southern 
style, each one apart from his neighbor with porch 
and verandah to ensure enjoyment of the distant 
sea breeze. Some of these dwellings look very old 
with roofs of tile and walls of brick, the material of 
which must have crossed the seas in colonial times. 

Uniike our northern cities, where private homes 
and public pleasure grounds would have to yield to 








business, much of the river front is reserved for 
promenade, park, and residences. The last with 
beautiful yards where flowers are still blooming in 
mauy colored variety. “Battery Park” has a fine 
array of live oaks, the shade of which is grateful as 
are also the seats, where one can rest and look across 
the water to Fort Sumpter and think of the shock 
the nation received near twenty-eight years ago, when 
the first blow was struck which was followed by such 
sad years that we would be but too glad, could we 
blot out the memory thereof forever. But these 
troublous times, the penalty of wrong, have passed 
into history, and we can but rejoice that so much of 
good feeling exists between the North and the South. 
“Tt had to come,” remarked a Southern gentleman 
and an ex-slaveholder, “ and we are glad the days of 
slavery are over, we would not now have it other- 
wise. There will never be another sectional war. 
Our city has prospered since it ended and we cannot 
afford to lose the millions that we make by our busi- 
ness intercourse with the North.” And this is the 
prevailing sentiment. The chief industry, if we can 
apply the term, is the phosphate “ rock” in which a 
large amount of Northern capital is profitably in- 
vested. Then cotton, of course, does not easily give 
up its kingship. Fruits and vegetables too claim 
their share and the wharves present a busy appear- 
ance. The negroes are industrious and well behaved, 
and compare well in respectable appearance with 
those in our Northern towns. 

A ride of some twenty miles in the direction of 
Aiken brings us to Summerville, a pleasant town 
right in the heart of the pines, which is gaining quite 
a reputation as a health resort. It has no hotel, but 
numerous boarding-houses, the rooms of which upon 
inquiry were all taken for the winter. There were 
other houses in a state of preparation for opening later, 
however. In the business of affording northern in- 
valids comfortable winter homes in the South ata 
moderate cost, there seem to be an opening for ener- 
getic Northern people. 

The street in which we located being a leading 
thoroughfare and called Meeting St., we queried if 
there was a Friends’ Meetingin the city? The reply 
was “not now but formerly there were many Friends 
and they still own some property, to see after which, 
one or two Friends (Orthodox) come annually, but” 
continued our informant “there is not now one 
Friend in Charleston.” And we could easily imagine 
how existing conditions long before the war would 
make a residence here distasteful to any one at all 
imbued with our doctrine and testimonies. Evan- 
gelical churches abound and there is one Unitarian 
church. 

Touching the question of schools, the remark was 
made, that more money was expended on the educa- 
tion of the blacks than the whites, which might be 
misleading did we not know they exceeded the 
whites in numbers in the proportion of four-sevenths 
to three-sevenths. “Our great need is an increase in 
our white population” was the observation of a citi- 
zen and we could plainly see where the difficulty lies 
if the black vote is to be allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. 
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Towards the close of our stay one bright sunny 
morning we gladly accepted the kind invitation of | 
our host of the Charleston Hotel, to drive to his farm, 
a distance of six miles from the city. We were anx- 
ious to get a nearer view of the country than we could 
obtain from the car windows. The city is very com- 
pact with but scant environs. Crossing the bridge 
over the Ashley river we come at once upon the 
country with a few negro homes dotted here and 
there. Mostly one story cottages on land rented to 
them where they raise a little cotton, vegetables, etc. 
Their wants are easily supplied and life does not 
seem to be burdensome by reason of their ambi- 
tions. The soil is well adapted to rice and we could 
see where acrop of it had been gathered. But it re- 
quires skill and means to properly drain and arrange 
for planting it and so rice fields are not numerous. 
Our road was through pine woods with much under- 
growth, especially of vines and trees full of the pen- 
dent gray moss, so striking a feature of this Southern 
land. 

But we were not prepared for such a beautiful sight 
as met our gaze as we approached this farm of 800 
acres, @ part only of the original plantation. Here 
was a broad avenue of live oaks, of immense size, 
nearly half a mile long, covered with gray moss, lead- 
ing right up to the steps, which is all that is left of 
the old mansion of Ashley Hall on the banks of the 
river. Here is the garden now being restored, with 
its wealth of trees and shrubs and flowers, here 
stands the monument to a former owner, the last 
colonial governor of South Carolina, but the house 
itself was burned by one of the late owners to pre- 
vent its being fired by the Union army. All the sur- 
roundings told plainly the story of the life of ease 
and wealth that had once been passed here. The 
avenue of oaks had been planted in 1740, and their 
size and beauty were astonishing. At both ends of 
what was once a fine lawn were negro cabins, 
though many had been removed. The present owner 
takes great pleasure in restoring the grounds, and is 
building a neat frame cottage for his family to enjoy 
their winters here. For, strange to say, itis from the 
Eleventh month to the Fiftt month, that they spend 
in the country, and many families were just now 
moving out, the city where there is good drainage 
being the healthy place in summer, only the ne- 
groes being able to resist the miasma of the low 
lands in the hot season. But the winter is very 
pleasant. Long rows of Camelia Japonica were just 
coming into blossom, their white wax-like flowers 
contrasting prettily with their glossy green leaves. 
The arbors were covered with running roses of which 
our host gathered for us buds by the handful. His 
wife was busy planting out her beds of hyacinths. 
April, we were told, is the month when all nature 
seems to burst into fullness of bloom, though in 
every month of the year there are flowers enough 
to delight the lovers of them. 

Our ride back was made most interesting by the 
strange tales of wealth and poverty told by our host, 
of which he himself was witness in his 40 years’ 
residence here. “I have passed,” he said, ‘‘through 
periods of pestilence and have nursed the sick and 
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the dying in yellow fever; I have passed through 
the war in a besieged city ; I have been here during 
the earthquake and cyclones, but the worst of all 
was the war and its after effects. I never want to 
live to go through the like again. The unwritten 
stories of the South if they could be gathered would 
eclipse all the romances.” 

We leave the city with regret, for its atmosphere 
is at this season very invigorating, but the ties and 
associations of home are all-powerful and we pre- 
pare joyfully for a return to Philadelphia, or, as the 
expression fell pleasantly upon our ear from the lips 
of a Charleston clergyman with whom we conversed, 
“to the City of the Friends.” 


iy -2. Ee 
Charleston, Eleventh mo. 26. 


THE DANGER OF NOTE GIVING. 

Tue Kennett, Pa., Advance, commenting on the fail- 
ure in business of a young man of that locality, 
makes these remarks: The failure and flight of —~ 
conveys several useful lessons, but the most potent 
is that furnished by the fugitive himself, in a letter 
he has sent back, which we reproduce in another 
column. In summing up his misfortunes he says, 
“No more notes for ——; they are the ruination of 
man.” That is the rock upon which nine-tenths of 
all the local failures are stranded. The ninety-day 
note business is an abomination and a snare to every 
man who has to do with it, for it not only givesa 
man false credit, but it induces extravagant outlays 
and reckless investments which must sooner or later 
bring in the sheriff or the assignee. . The credit busi- 
ness already overdone, is further extended and mul- 
tiplied until almost all business is done by note and 
a cash transaction is a rare occurrence. It seems 
scarcely necessary to point out the many evils which 
come from this perversion of trade, which in the end 
bears equally hard upon the buyer and the seller. Men 
attend sales and because there is a liberal credit are 
induced to buy many things they do not absolutely 
need, and which they do not see their way clear to 
pay for. The result is an accumulation of obliga- 
tions which begin to fall due and produce harass- 
ment which ultimately ends in ruin. Then the 
habit of giving notes being once formed it soon be- 
comes chronic, and business becomes hazardous and 
unsecure ; people are led into extravagances, and ex- 
travagance and debt too often lead to forgery, as we 
have seen in many unhappy instances. 


Sua I ever forget my early home? Yes, when 
the flower forgets the sun that warmed it ; yes, when 
the mariner forgets the star that guided him; yes, 
when love has gone out on the heart’s altar, and 
memory hasemptied its urn into forgetfalness—then, 
home of my childhood, will I forget thee—Talmage. 


Tuere may be audible music in heaven ; but its 
chief delight will be in the music of principles in 
full consenting harmony with the laws of eternal 
rectitude. There may be visions of loveliness there, 
but it will be the loveliness of virtue as seen in God, 
and reflected back in family likeness from all his 
children.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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CHRISTIAN SERVICE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Tuere is a large and rapidly increasing element in 
the Society of Friends that has developed under the 
influence of the First-day School, which for more 
than a quarter of a century has been drawing closer 
and closer the bond of sympathy and fellowship be- 
tween the older and the younger portions of the So- 
ciety. There is no more hopeful feature than this 
in its present outlook, and the main question that 
concerns the governing power,—the power that is set 
over the body for its preservation, in the proper ex- 
ercise of the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit and 
the maintenance of peace and concord among the 
members,—the main, the vital question pressing for 
answer is, How shall this growing element of young 
life be utilized that its force and value may conserve 
the church, and this young life be the recipient of 
the truest and best in spiritual life that fellowship in 
the Gospel of Christ has to offer. 

A very large proportion of the working force of 
many of our meetings are the first-fruits of the First- 
day School effort. Many of these are the heads of 
families and are worthily holding their places in the 
home, in the church, and in the broader field of the 
world’s endeavor, but by far the larger part await re- 
cognition as workers in the several meetings to which 
they belong. These need to be taken by the hand 
and tenderly led along,—to be appointed to such ser- 
vice as will give them experience and prepare the 
way for fuller and more extended usefulness. The 
order of our Discipline which calls for the appoint- 
ment of not less than two persons on every commit- 
tee, is admirably adapted to this training and if the 
matter were brought to general notice in the ap- 
pointing of committees, and one of experience with 
one just coming into service were named to the joint 
labor, the beneficent effect would soon be experi- 


enced. 
But there is a drawback to this process of training 


which the exigencies of the times make more and 
more apparent. From the fact that the meetings 
where the business of the church is transacted are 
held at a time when the trade and traffic of the 
world’s industry must be conducted, few of the mem- 
bers engaged therein can leave their business with- 
out a greater sacrificein values than their circum 


stances in life will warrant. Only such as conduct 
their own business and control their time and those 
whose condition in life frees them from active partic- 
ipation in trade or business are able regularly to at- 
tend meetings held during the week. By far the lar- 
ger part of the adult members of our meetings in the 
cities and large towns are on this account cut off from 
participation in the secular concerns of the body, and 
this is true of the women as it is of the men though 
not to the same extent. 

In other religious organizations where church 
work is shared by the whole adult membership, this 
condition is avoided by holding church and devo- 
tional meetings after the work of the day is accom- 
plished. This gives opportunity for every member, 
not otherwise hindered, to be in his or her place at 
the hour appointed, and the effect must be benefi- 
cent not alone in the increase of interest in the af- 
fairs of the church that is awakened, but in the 
strength and efficiency it gives to the working force 
of the body. We may learn many helpful lessons 
from others if we are but willing to recognize the 
fact that changed conditions require corresponding 
changes in methods and usages, that the one may 
adapt itself to the other, and the best results possible 
be accomplished. 

This is constantly taking place in our social and 
industrial circles, to the benefit of all. Why, we in- 
quire, may not our usefulness as a Church, our effici- 
ency as workers in the field of Christian endeavor, 
be promoted by similar efforts to meet the needs ap- 
parent in our religious affairs. Our helpfulness to 
one another would thus be promoted, the building 
up and cementing together of the materia] that is 
waiting to be utilized through the interchange and 
intercourse thus brought about would add strength 
and stability to the Society. The exalted testimonies 
it advocates and the simple faith in the Divine in- 
dwelling as the one thing needful, that forms the 
basis of its doctrinal teaching, give it a place in the 
Christian church not occupied by any other body of 
religionists, and this should encourage us to utilize 
our usefulness, while we continue “to hold fast the 
profession of our faith without wavering,” or as the 
New Version renders it “ Let us hold fast the confes- 
sion of our hope that it waver not, for he is faithful 
that promised; and let us consider one another to 
provoke unto love and good works.”—Heb. 10 : 23, 24. 


WE are asked to call attention to the lecture by 
Prof. George L. Maris, at St. George’s Hall, on the 
evening of the 11th instant, for the benefit of the 
Home for Friendless Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia. 
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FRIENDS’ IN 


MARRIAGES. 
TROUT—VAIL.—Eleventh month 2ist, 1888, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Abram P. and Jane D. 
Vail, of Quakertown, Hunterdon county, N. J., by Friends’ 
ceremony, John D. Trout, son of Jeremiah H. and Sarah 


Jane Trout, and Laura D. Vail, daughter of Abram R. and 
Jane D. Vail, all near Quakertown. 


DEATHS. 

BOGARDUS.—Suddenly, from the effects of a fall, on 
Eleventh month 22d, 1888, at the residence of her parents, 
New York City, Bessie, only child of Joseph A. and Eliza- 
beth F. Bogardus, aged 4 years, 1 month, and 11 days. 

GARRIGUES.—In Baltimore, suddenly,Eleventh month 
19th, 1888, Henry Hill, last surviving son of the late 
James R. and Elizabeth M. Garrigues, of Philadelphia, 
aged 48 years, 5 months, 24 days. 

PRICE.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 27th, 1888, 
Richard Price, formerly of Gunpowder, Md., in his 74th 
year. 

WILLIAMS.—In Philadelphia, suddenly, Eleventh 
month 29th, 1888, Charles B. Williams, aged 64 years. 





THE LIBRARY. 


WituraM Penn 1n America: Or an Account of His 
Life from the Time he received the Grant of 
Pennsylvania in 1681, until his Final Return to 
to England. By William J. Buck. Philadelphia: 
1888. 

The author of this volume, two other of whose 
works have been noticed in this journal within the 
last two years, has taken up the subject of William 
Penn’s visits to this country, and has made a very in- 
teresting book, containing numerous details not here- 
tofore presented to the general reader. 

Penn came first in the autumn of 1682. On the 
27th of the 8th month, (October, Old Style), the Wel- 
come anchored before New Castle; and on the 16th of 
6th month, (August), he left the capes of the Dele- 
ware in the Endeavor. He came again in the summer 
of 1699, leaving Cowes in the Canterbury, on the 3d 
of 7th month, (September); and he tock his final de- 
parture from his Colony on the 3d of 9th month, 
(November), 1701,in the Dolmahoy. W.J. Buck com- 
putes his absence from England altogether as four 
years, four months, and a few days; and his actual 
stay in this country as about three years and ten and 
a half months. Within these limits lie a great part 
of the interesting events connecting him with Penn- 
sylvania, and a grouping of them, and their explana- 
tion and elucidation by the aid of the side lights 
which historical study has made available, is a very 
good thought, indeed. The voyage of the Welcome is 
itself a picturesque passage of history ; that of the 
Mayflower, much as has been said and written about 
it, has no greater moral or intellectual significance. 
The meeting with the Indians, the much challenged 
but impregnabie tradition of the great treaty under 
the Shackamaxon elm, the settlement of the govern- 
ment on its foundations of justice and equality, the 
coming of the many glad companies of settlers,—the 
Welsh of the Merions, Pastorius and his associates, 
the English Pilgrins in many ships,—these alone are 
enough to form a great theme. 
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Delving among the papers and documents which 
had not been available for earlier writers, W.J. Buck 
has enriched his narrative at many points. Without 
overloading the text, he quotes too from many letters 
that illustrate the character of Penn, and sets forth 
the true features of his great work. Here, for exam- 
ple, is his letter to the owners of the ship Providence 
which had been condemned in the Admiralty Court, 
under the harsh ruling of Colonel Quarry, who was 
always a spy upon Penn, and never his friend, and 
who was sent out, probably, by the British Govern- 
ment for the express purpose of representing its in- 
terests and purposes, as distinct from those of the 
colony. This letter exhibits Penn’s disgust at the 
rapacity and technicality of Quarry’s ruling, his own 
intent to have no complicity in it, and his sincere 
desire to aid the owners of the vessel to avoid further 
damage. Under the law one-third of the proceeds of 
a condemned vessel belonged to him, but he declined 
it, “ denying to accept of it, as thinking it a barbar- 
ous case,” Another letter to be noted is that written 
to the Countess of Bellomont, upon the death of her 
husband,—a rare piece of genuine and sympathetic 
composition. 

The edition of this volume is limited to three 
hundred copies. It is printed for the author, but 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St., are his 
agents for its sale. ($2.50.) 


—A volume by Dr. B. Harry Warren, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., State Ornithologist, is expected to be issued 
by the State Printer, at Harrisburg, about the first of 
next month. It is a “ Report on the Birds of Penn- 
sylvania,” with special reference to their food habits, 
and treats of over three hundred different kinds of 
birds, and of their food materials as ascertained by 
more than three thousand examinations and a fleld 
study of fifteen years. The book is printed at the 
cost, and by the order of the State, and can hardly 
fail to be a valuable addition to our authorities upon 
natural science. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CONFERENCE AT RACE STREET. 
On Seventh-day the 1st inst., Race St. Meeting-house 
was well filled with teachers and others interested in 
the subject of Education. The first subject for con- 
sideration was “ The Proper Training of Teachers.” 
Annie Shoemaker, Principal of Girls’ Department, 


Friends’ Central School, was the first speaker. She 
desired to magnify the importance of character in 
teachers. Of the special training for teaching which 
is obtained in the Normal schools it has been asserted 
by some of the best instructors that the culture is 
usually not broad or thorough enough, and that those 
who desire to prepare themselves for this profession 
should have the larger opportunities to be had in the 
colleges and universities. Fitch, in his admirable 
“ Lectures on Teaching,” says he believes “it to be 
demonstrable that some acquaintance with the the- 
ory, history, and rules of teaching may often serve to 
turn one who would be a moderate teacher into a 
good one, a good one into an accomplished artist, and 
even those who are least qualified by nature into ser- 
viceable helpers.” 
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A large class of those who desire to teach have 
not the opportunity to profit by the advantages which 
the Normal School or the College offers but must de- 
pend upon observation of the methods of others and 
their own skill to impart the knowledge which they 
possess. The most important qualifications of a 
teacher are not those which can be given by another. 
Love of children, earnestness of purpose, and conse- 
cration form an admirable basis upon which to build. 
As assistants in large schools, under the eye of a 
sympathetic principal, ever ready to suggest where 
improvement can be made in methods, or errors can 
be avoided, valuable experience may be gained. 

The training thus obtained is sometimes the most 
effective. 

A successful teacher must be a student; his 
knowledge of the subjects which he teaches should 
be much beyond that which he is required to im- 
part; various authors should be consulted ; that the 
resources from which he draws may be increased, his 
general reading should contribute to his store, 
though it should by no, means be limited to the 
needs of his work. The celebrated Dr. Arnold said 
he read enough to keep his mind in the state of a 
running stream, which he thought it ought to be if it 
would form or feed other minds; “ for it is ill-drink- 
ing out of a pond whose stock of water is merely the 
remains of the long-past rains of the winter and 
spring, evaporating and diminishing every successive. 
day of drought.” 

She had found it most helpful to pursue some 
study entirely outside of her own work, and under 
the guidance and direction of an instructor; the 
change from teacher to pupil is delightful, and the 
professional intercourse with a cultivated teacher is 
restful and inspiring. From this comes the advan- 
tage of summer schools, now so popular. These are, 
however, not always profitable; at the close of a 
school year the greatest benefit can often be obtained 
by complete change and recreation. 

She offered encouragement to any who feel a 
strong inclination toward the profession of teaching, 
for the difficulties it presents are not insurmountable, 
the lessons it teaches are among the loftiest; while 
wise teachers have almost infinite possibilities of 
power to influence the mind and character of those 
who come under their control. 

Wm. P. Holcomb, Professor of History at Swarth- 
more College, said that the training of a teacher for 
bis profession was concisely stated by Prof. Payne, 
of England, to be first, a knowledge of the subject of 
instruction; second, a knowledge of the nature of 
the being to be educated ; third, a knowledge of the 
best methods of instruction. The truth of the first 
statement is self evident. No rule can be laid down 
for all as to how far they must go in their studies, 
but teachers should attend as high institutions of 
learning av their opportunities will permit, to gain a 
wider knowledge of teachers and their methods, and 
a greater breadth of culture. In relation to the sec- 
ond statement, teachers through all the ages have 
studied the minds and dispositions of their pupils, 
and many have recorded these investigations, which 
can be very helpful to inexperienced teachers. Many 





of the best teachers have likewise recorded their meth- 
ods of instruction in works on teaching, and these 
writings abound in valuable suggestions and instruc- 
tion, which if read, will save the inexperienced 
teacher from many a mistake. There is a great lit- 
erature of education that is worthy the thoughtful 
attention of teachers. The writings of such educa- 
tors as Plato, Aristotle, Locke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Horace Mann, and others, will help to broaden the 
culture of the teacher and make him desirous of ele- 
vating his profession. 

Itis highly desirable that teachers should have 
had some experience in teaching before entering 
upon their vocation. 

Mary Wright, of the Girls’ Normal School, was 
the next speaker. She said that principles underlie 
the art of teaching, and that they must be learned and 
applied. She teaches her class of pupils an element- 
ary lesson in reading, and her teaching is criticised by 
her class. She thought it very improving to have 
them go into an ordinary school and observe and talk 
with the instructor. She has 250 girls under her care. 

George L. Maris thought a person who wishes to 
teach should know it at the age of thirteen, in order 
that his course of instruction might be broadened 
and deepened. He would have such students leave 
college one year before graduation, teach one year, 
then return to graduate. Edward H. Magill approved 
of the class of pupil-teachers resolving itself into a 
class of students with one of the number acting as 
teacher under the oversight of a teacher competent 
to correct their errors and give them the best instruc- 
tion. One advantage of this plan he believed to be 
that it trained out many candidates who have no fit- 
ness for the profession. No methods can be success- 
ful if they result in copying ; any method to be good 
must be adapted to the individual and be original. 
He gave Dr. Francis Gardiner’s three necessities for 
a successful teacher 1. Integrity, character expressed 
by life. 2. Power of control and tact. 3. Knowl- 
edge of subject to be tanght. 

Aaron B. Ivins would encourage and support the 
young inexperienced teacher, and teach him to make 
his methods such as will attract and interest his pupils. 
Young teachers had come to him and asked if they 
“ought not to resign,” yetsome who were almost fail- 
uresin one school by being changed to another have 
become very successful. Many of our teachers make 
no preparation for the studies beforehand, but take 
the lessons in routine as they come. He thought 
committees should give teachers an opportunity to 
visit other schools. 

L. J. Roberts wished that our young women 
would not enter upon the work too young or until 
they have learned to govern themselves. Elizabeth 
E. Hart: Some instruction in the mechanical part of 
school work should be given to a teacher before he 
takes the responsibility of a class upon himself. 
Practice in teachers’ classes presents the difficulties 
one atatime. The power of discipline exists in the 
individual but itis helped by practice. Wm. Wade 
Griscom wished school committees would see the im- 
portance of giving teachers an opportunity to visit 
other schools. 
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Henry R. Russell spoke of the very valuable 
teachers’ library on the meeting-house grounds, and of 
the inestimable value that such works are to him who 
studies them. He thought there is a tendency to de- 
cry method, but principles lie at the base of teaching 
and they must be known. To thoroughly interest 
the pupils he believed to be the best method of dis- 
cipline. 

Clement M. Biddle thought that after the teachers 
have been educated, they should be trained to teach, 
instead of the children being left to suffer while they 
were getting their experience. He believed there 
should be some one with ability to judge of the 
qualifications of young teachers, and those who 
would never make teachers, might be encouraged to 
utilize their talents in some other way. 

Brief remarks were made by several others who 
had themselves been teachers. 

After a short recess Arthur H. Tomlinson, of Ab- 
ington Friends’ School, read a paper on Arithmetic, 
which was thoughtful and original. He was followed 
by R. P. Leys on the same subject, and a brief dis- 
cussion was participated in, after the reading of the 
papers. 

The Conference was one of unusual interest, and 
must have a helpful influeuce upon both the teach- 
ers and the committees to whom our schools are 
entrusted. 


NOTES ON INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


As we did not have, at the time, a detailed report 
of the proceedings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
(though we have published its minutes of exercises, 
and the report of the Indian Committee), we make 
some notes from the pamphlet minutes, recently is- 
sued. The meeting convened at Waynesville, Ohio, 
10th mo. 1st, and adjourned on the 4th. The repre- 
sentatives were all present but two,—one in each 
branch. It was decided to hold two sessions a day, 
at 10 o’clock and 2. In men’s meeting, Davis Fur- 
ness and George R. Thorpe, and in women’s meet- 
ing, Mary W. Cook and Rachel M. Matthews, were 
appointed clerks. 

A proposition to have a list of the names of all the 
members of the Yearly Meeting, with the post-office 
address of each recorded, so the location of any mem- 
ber may be known at any time, was considered and 
united with; the clerk was directed to inform the 
quarterly meetings that they will be expected to ob- 
tain the above information and report the result to 
the meeting next year. 

The Benevolent Fund of the Yearly Meeting 
yielded a net income of $461.70, during the past year, 
which was directed to be divided between the two 
quarterly meetings. The answers to the Ninth 
Query disclosed that there are no schools among us 
under Friends’ management. After considering, in 
joint session, the report of the Indian Committee, an 
expenditure of $100 for the employment of a matron, 
and $50 for expenses, was authorized. The sum of 
$100 was placed at the disposal of the Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor. The Yearly Meeting’s general 
account showed a balance of $35.31 in the Treasurer’s 
hands, and $400 was directed to be raised. 


The statistical report showed the total member- 
ship of the Yearly Meeting to be 849 males, 981 fe- 
males, total 1830. The changes of the year were as 
follows: Additions by certificate 4, by birth 7, by 
conviction 33, by correction of enrolment (Miami 
Monthly Meeting) 13, total 57 ; losses, by removal 6, 
by death 40, by dismissal 1, by correction of enrol- 
ment 5, by resignation 11, total 64; leaving a net loss 
of 7 during the year. (It will be noted that this is 
more than accounted for by the excess of deaths (40) 
over births (7). 


FRIENDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


One of the signs that probably shows the constant 
gliding of the present into the past and the advance 
of civilization in this city as much as anything else is 
the appearance of the Quakers. The Society of 
Friends, quite numerous here at one time and own- 
ing six or seven places of worship, to-day boast only 
of two meeting-houses, one at the corner of East Fif- 
teenth Street and Rutherford Place and the other at 
144 East Twentieth street. 

The early history of the Quakers in the Dutch 
colony of New Amsterdam contains several instances 
of persecution directed to the exclusion of its mem- 
bers. An old manuscript recounts that in August, 
1657, five Quaker preachers landed on Manhattan is- 
land. That they did not long remain seems probable 
from the fact that about the same time two “ Quaker 
maidens” were arrested for holding forth their 
peculiar doctrines in the streets of the town, and 
were shipped by the ungallant governor to New Eng- 
land, whence, perhaps, they had come. The first 
Quaker meeting was held at the call of William Ed- 
mundson, in 1672, in the dining-room of an inn. 
George Fox himself had already visited America, and 
had preached at Flushing, L. I., in the previous year. 

The New York Yearly Meeting of Friends was or- 
ganized in 1695. In 1696, the first meeting-house of 
the Society was built. It is supposed to have stood 
in Crown street (the name of which was changed af- 
ter the revolution to Liberty) near the old thorough- 
fare, now extinct, known as Greene street. The plot 
of ground which it occupied was purchased from one 
David Lloyd for the sum of £25, whether “ York 
money ” or sterling is not stated. Another Quaker 
meeting-house was built in 1797 in Pearl street, near 
Chatham, but was torn down in 1829. At what time 
the first one was abandoned is not known. The sec- 
ond was succeeded by the building at the corner of 
Hester and Elizabeth streets, now used for offices by 
a gas-light company, and adjoining which was.a well- 
known seminary belonging to the Society, since re- 
moved to the corner of Sixteenth street and Ruther- 
ford place, on the plot partly occupied by the meet- 
ing-house latest built. 

The Society in the meantime had undergone the 
doctrinal schism of 1827, which left it divided into 
two branches, the one called simply by the ancient 
name of Friends, and the other by that of Orthodox 
Friends, but claiming to be the original sect. The 
latter were, as a matter of fact, the actual seceders, 
following the lead of an English preacher named 
Joseph John Gurney,and the former being left in 
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possession of all the ecclesiastical property. A third 
Quaker meeting-house had been built in Rose street, 
near the old revolutionary prison, but this was aban- 
doned some time about the middle of the present 
century in consequence of the rapid northward 
growth of the city. In 1855, not very long afterward, 
was built the fifth meeting-house in West Twenty- 
seventh street, near Sixth avenue. Fora time, after 
the sale of the Hester street house and before the one 
in Rutherford place was completed, it held within its 
walls both the Quaker congregations then existent 
in this city. 

The plot of ground in Twenty-seventh street was 
acquired by William H. Macy, the well-known mer- 
chant and banker, one of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential members of the Society. It consisted of 
five lots, for which he paid $6,000 apiece. Four of 
them were purchased from him by the Friends. A 
fire interrupted the building of the meeting-house, 
but it did not long delay it, as little damage was 
caused. This and several other places of worship 
have, however, been abandoned, since 1870 until to- 
day the two mentioned above are the only ones left. 
—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 





THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 
Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it with 
another, 


And through all the years of famine it shall serve thee and 
thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful still 
renew ; 


Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving, all its wealth is living 
grain; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill with gold 
the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps drag wearily ? 


Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear both it 
and thee, 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou sleep 
amidst the snow ? 


Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together both shall 
glow. 


Art thou stricken in life’s battle? Many wounded round 
thee moan ; 


Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm shall 
heal thine own. 


Is the heart a well left empty? None but God its void can 
fill; 


Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless longings 
still. 


Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its strength 
sinks low ; 


It can only live in loving, and by serving love will grow. 
—Eliz. Rundle Charles. 

In the soul, God reveals himself toman. Itisthe 
door into the infinite presence, once opened, never 
shut. Deep questions must be answered by deep 
thought. As we live from the spirit, so flows the 
spirit upon us; and the soul becomes the everlasting 
son, the continual recipient of God.—Selected. 
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POEM BY DR. HOLMES. 
THE corner-stone of a new public library building was 
laid in Boston on the 27th ultimo, and Dr. O. W. Holmes 
read the following pvem : 
Proudly beneati: her glittering dome, 
Our three-hilled city greets the morn ; 
Here Freedom found her virgin home— 
The Bethlehem where her babe was born. 


The lordly roofs of traffic rise 
Amid the smoke of household fires, 
High o’er them in the peaceful skies 
Faith points to heaven her clustering spires. 


Can Freedom breathe if ignorance reign ? 
Shall Commerce thrive where anarchs rule? 
Will faith her half-fledged brood retain 
If darkening counsels cloud the school ? 


Let in the light! from every age 
Some gleams of garnered wisdom pour, 
And fixed on thought’s electric page, 
Wait all their radiance to restore. 


Let in the light! in diamond mines 
Their gems invite the hand that delves. 

So learning’s treasured jewels shine 
Ranged on the alcove’s ordered shelves. 


From history's scroll the splendor streams, 
From science leaps the living ray ; 

Flashed from the poet’s glowing dreams 
The opal fires of fancy play. 


Let in the light! these windowed walls 
Shall brook no shadowing colonnades, 
But day shal! flood the silent halls 
Till o’er yon hills the sunset fades. 


Behind the ever-open gate 
No pikes shall fence a crumbling throne, 
No lackeys cringe, no courtiers wait,— 
This palace is the people’s own ! 
Heirs of our narrow-girdled past, 
How fair the prospect we survey 
Where howled unheard the wintry blast, 
And rolled unchecked the storm-swept bay ! 


These chosen precincts, set apart 

For learned toil and holy sbrines, 
Yield willing homes to every art 

That trains, or strengthens, or refines. 


Here shall the sceptred mistress reign 
Who heeds her lowliest subject’s call, 
Sovereign of all their vast domain, 
The queen, the handmaid of them all. 


BLOW, WIND, BLOW! 


Now the snow is on the ground, 
And the frost is on the glass ; 
Now the brook in ice is bound 
And the great storms rise and pass. 
Bring the thick, gray cloud ; 
Toss the flakes of snow ; 
Let your voice be hoarse and loud, 
And blow, wind, blow! 


When our day in school is done 
Out we come with you to play. 
You are rough, but full of fun, 
And we boys have learned your way. 
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All your cuffs and slaps 
Mean no harm, we know; 

Try to snatch our coats and caps, 
And blow, wind, blow! 


You have sent the flowers to bed ; 
Cut the leaves from off the trees ; 
From your blast the birds have fled ; 
Now you do what you may please. 
Yes ; but by and by 
Spring will come, we know. 
Spread your clouds, then, wide and high, 
And blow, wind, blow! 
—Eudora 8. Bumstead, in St. Nicholas 


A LYRIC. 


IF any one can tell you 
How my song is wrought 
And my melodies are caught, 
I will give, not sell you, 
The secret, if there be one 
(For I could never see one), 
How my songs are wrought. 


Like the blowing of the wind, 

Or the flowing of the stream, 
Is the music in my mind, 

And the voice in my dream,— 
Where many things appear, 
The dimple, the tear, 

And the pageant of the Year, 
But nothing that is clear, 
At Even and Morn 
Where sadness is gladness 

And sorrow unforlorn, 

For there Song is born. 

—Richard Henry Stoddard, in The Century. 


NEW LIGHT ON A LUNAR MYSTERY. 
Every possessor of a telescope knows that among the 
mountains of the moon there are some to which the 
name of “shining mountains” seems peculiarly ap- 


plicable. The most celebrated of these is the huge 
extinct volcano Aristarchus, the slopes of whose crater 
possess such extraordinary reflective power that it is 
visible on the night-side of the moon by virtue of the 
comparatively faint light received from the earth. 
Another famous bright mountain on the moon is Pro- 
clus, which rears its crest high above the eastern 
shore of the so-called Crisian Sea. With a telescope 
I have seen Proclus glittering above the brownish 
plains surrounding it, in the middle of a summer 
afternoon, when, to the naked eye, the moon ap- 
peared as a faint silvery disk, half blended with the 
blue of the sky. There are other natural features of 
the moon’s surface which shine with extraordinary 
brightness, the most conspicuous beirg the systems 
of long “rays,” radiating from such crater-rings as 
Tycho and Copernicus. 

But in addition to these long-known and easily 
recognized objects, there have occasionally been seen 
upon the moon certain bright points, which are even 
more curious and mysterious than the shining moun- 
tains. The earliest observation of this kind appears 
to have been made by Herschel in 1783. It was re- 
peated by him in 1787, when he did not hesitate to 
report, in a communication to the Royal Society, that 


he had discovered three lunar volcanoes in a state of 
eruption. Astronomers have been considerably puz- 
zled ever since to account for Herschel’s statement. 
Nobody could question the accuracy of his observa- 
tion, so far as the power of his telescope enabled him 
to carry it. At the same time, few, if any, especially 
in recent times, were willing to admit that that prince 
of telescopiats had really seen volcanoes in action 
upon the moon. The complete absence of any evi- 
dence that volcanic activity did not cease upon our 
satellite ages upon ages ago militated too strongly 
against Herschel’s assertion. The general conclusion 
finally was, that Herschel had been misled by the 
extraordinary brightness of some of the shining 
mountains which I have just described. It remained 
almost the only serious blot upon Herschel’s record 
as an observer. He had described the appearance of 
the supposed eruption too carefully to admit any 
question as to his meaning. And yet, it seemed, a 
mere tyro in astronomical observation could hardly 
be deceived in such a manner, much less the most fa- 
mous astronomer of his time. 

But just now new light has been thrown upon the 
mystery, and it comes from that center of astronom- 
ical interest, the Lick Observatory. Prof. Holden be- 
lieves that he has discovered, if not one of the same 
objects described by Herschel, a phenomenon of the 
same kind. It is hardly necessary to say that Prof. 
Holden has not discovered a lunar volcano in action, 
but the extraordinary appearance that he has seen 
sufficiently accounts for Herschel’s mistake. It will 
be best to quote the Lick Observatory director’s own 
words from his letter on the subject to “ The Observa- 
tory,” an English astronomical journal : 

“TI have never been able to understand how 
Herschel, the keenest of observers, could have been 
deceived in this observation until the night of July 
15th of this year, when I was looking at the moon 
with the great telescope. At the southern extremity 
of the Alps, in the dark portion of the disk, not far 
from the terminator, I saw an illumination of the 
crest of a high peak which was extraordinarily and 
incredibly bright. No part of this illumina- 
tion seemed less bright than a first-magnitude star, 
and, taken altogether, it was the brightest object I 
have ever seen in the sky. It was apparently ten 
times as bright as neighboring portions of the moon’s 
surface. Its yellow light was tinged in places with 
the purple due to the secondary spectrum of the ob- 
jective ; and, viewed as a whole, it presented the ap- 
pearance of a vast conflagration—something quite 
foreign to the brilliant white of the rest of the moon’s 
surface. 

“Tt would have required no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to have supposed it to be a tremendous eruption 
of a range of lunar volcanoes. Observations 
on this and the succeeding nights showed that it was 
in fact due to a specially brilliant and favorable illu- 
mination of a mountain-ridge near the southern ter- 
mination of the lunar Alps. 

“T have now no doubt that the observation of Sir 
William Herschel referred to similar appearances.” 

Prof. Holden then refers to a similar, though less 
brilliant, display that was witnessed in 1843 by Dr§ 
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Gerling, of Marburg, apparently at the same spot on 
the moon. 

I may add that there are at least two other re- 
corded apparitions of this sort which were seen in 
that neighborhood, but evidently not in exactly the 
same place. The first was observed by Schroeter, the 
German selenographer, in 1783. He saw in the 
shadow of the great range of the lunar Alps, at the 
eastern foot of the mountains, a bright point, as bril- 
liant as a fifth-magnitude star, which disappeared 
after he had watched it for fifteen minutes. Subse- 
quently, when the region where this light appeared 
had become fully illuminated by the rising sun, 
Schroeter perceived, where the light had been, a 
round shadow on the surface of the moon, which was 
sometimes gray and sometimes black. Nothing more 
was ever seen of the light, so far as any record informs 
us, until 1865, when Grover, an English observer, 
caught sight of it again, under circumstances similar 
to those of its first apparition, and watched it for half 
an hour, when it once more disappeared. It should 
be said that, in the case of Dr. Gerling’s observation, 
referred to by Prof, Holden, a “small, round, iso- 
lated, conical mountain” was found in the place 
where the light had been, on the evening following 
its appearance. It is altogether probable that the 
gray or black spot perceived by Schroeter was the 
shadow of a similar mountain, for it is well known 
that some of the lunar mountainsand hills are hardly 
visible at all except when lateral illumination indi- 
cates their position and form by means of the 
shadows. 

Herschel thought he had seen three active volca- 
noes. If Prof. Holden’s discovery accounts for one 
of these, it is possible that the observations I have 
just described may give a clew to the others. The 
phenomenon seen by Schroeter and Grover was lo- 
cated fifty or sixty miles north of the point where 
Prof. Holden beheld the extraordinary blaze of light 
last July, and at a point where the mountains, draw- 
ing around a culminating peak, confront with tre- 
mendous buttresses the broad level of the Mare Im- 
brium. 

The objection has been made by Messrs. Elger and 
Williams, two competent English observers, that 
Herschel’s volcanoes can not be identical with the 
glittering peaks seen by either Holden or Gerling, 
because the latter were observed close to the line of 
sunrise, where the morning rays touched them, while 
the phenomena that attracted Herschel’s attention 
were situated far within that part of the disk where 
the only light came from the earth. But Prof. Holden 
does not say that the illumination he witnessed was 
identical in place with those recorded by Herschel, 
but simply that it was identical in kind. Besides, it 
mnst be remembered that, if these luminous appear- 
ances are due to peculiar angles of reflection, a sim- 
ilar effect must be produced whether the reflecting 
surfaces are presented to the sunlight or only to the 
earth-shine. The difference would be simply in the 
degree of brightness of the phenomena. 

But while the discovery with the Lick telescope 
may account for Herschel’s mistake, it does not clear 
up the mystery of the cause of these extraordinary 


lights. In every case quoted above, the illumination 
was evidently very much greater than that of Aris- 
tarchus, the most brilliant of the shining mountains. 
Proctor estimated that the reflective power of Aris- 
tarchus must be equal to that of new-fallen snow. 
But the mountain-crest observed by Prof. Holden 
blazed with a dazzling brilliancy that it would be dif- 
ficult to account for except upon the theory that 
nearly all of the sunlight falling upon it was reflected 
to the observer’seye. Reflection at a particular angle 
from vast sheets of ice, as smooth as glass, might be 
suggested as the cause of such a display, but how 
could ice be there without water or atmosphere ? 
The suggestion that has been offered to account for 
the brightness of Aristarchus and the “ ray ” systems, 
namely, that they are composed of metallic dikes 
and masses which, for various reasons, have escaped 
oxidation, is recalled by the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Upon that view we might have to assume that 
these luminous points indicated the existence of tre- 
mendous crystallized masses, with polished surfaces, 
throwing back the glare of the sunshine like mirrors. 
But then we should not be far from the view set forth 
in Richard Adams Locke's celebrated “ Moon Hoax,” 
that some of the glittering eminences on the moon 
are nothing less than enormous quarts-crystals, whose 
dimensions are measured by miles instead of inches! 

The fact that the apparitions of extraordinary lu- 
minosity are confined to comparatively very small 
areas, and are visible only for a short time and at 
long intervals, must be taken as an indication that 
the reflecting surfaces to which they are due must be 
of such a nature, and so disposed, that they can re- 
flect the sun’s light to us only when presented at a 
particular angle to our line of sight; just as a piece 
of looking-glass, exposed to the sun at a distance, 
suddenly darts a piercing ray when the eye comes 
within the plane of reflection. That these surfaces 
are the flanks of mountains is in the highest degree 
probable, and this but serves to heighten the impres- 
sion of their extraordinary nature. 

The rapid appearances and disappearances, and 
the long periods of invisibility, are readily accounted 
for by the various librations of the moon, whereby it 
presents its disk to us at a continually varying angle, 
as it swims along in its “ squirming orbit,” under the 
conflicting attractions of the sun and the earth.— 
G. P. Serviss in Popular Science Monthly. 
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WHEN the well is full, let it overflow if it will, and 
run off naturally, watering whatever dry and barren 
ground it gets access to. Such natural outflow is the 
only legitimate influence any soul can have. 





Tuis great saying of Christianity, “to die unto 
sin,” remains still the highest theoretical solution of 
the inner life. Only in itis there any peace of con- 
science ; and without this peace there is no peace.— 
Amiel. 





Wuen I was a young manI was sure of every- 
thing; but in a few years, finding myself mistaken 
in a thousand instances, I became not half so sure of 
most things as before.—John Wesley. 





THE FIRST SKETCH OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 

Tue Nicolay and Hay Life of Lincoln in the Century 
gives an account of the first sketch of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the original draft being here 
printed for the first time. A cabinet meeting was 
held Seventh month 22, 1862; concerning this meet- 
ing we quote as follows: “Further conference was 
had on organizing negro regiments, but Lincoln de- 
cided that the moment had not yet arrived when this 
policy could be safely entered upon. Writes Chase: 
‘The impression left upon my mind by the whole 
discussion was, that while the President thought 
that the organization, equipment, and arming of ne- 
groes like other soldiers would be productive of 
more evil than good, he was not unwilling that com- 
manders should, at their discretion, arm, for purely 
defensive purposes, slaves coming within their lines.’ 
But on the kindred policy of emancipation the Pres- 
ident had reached a decision which appears to have 
been in advance of the views of his entire Cabinet. 
Probably greatly to their surprise, he read to them 
the following draft of a proclamation warning the re- 
bels of the pains and penalties of the Confiscation 
Act, and while renewing his tender of compensation 
to loyal States which would adopt gradual abolish- 
ment, adding a summary military order, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, declaring free the slaves of all 
States which might be in rebellion on January 1, 
1863. The text of this first draft of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation is here printed for the first time: 
‘In pursuance of the sixth section of the act of Con- 
gress entitled, “An act to suppress insurrection and 
to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and confis- 
cate property of rebels, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 17, 1862,and which act and the joint 
resolution explanatory thereof are herewitb publish- 
ed, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim to and warn all persons 
within the contemplation of said sixth section to 
cease participating in, aiding, countenancing, or 
abetting the existing rebellion, or any rebellion 
against the Government of the United States, and to 
return to their proper allegiance to the United States, 
on pain of the forfeitures and seizures, as within and 
by said sixth section provided. 

“*And I hereby make known that it is my pur- 
pose, upon the next meeting of Congress, to again 
recommend the adoption of a practical measure for 
tendering pecuniary aid to the free choice or rejec- 
tion of any and all States, which may then be recog- 
nizing and practically sustaining the authority of the 
United States, and which may then have voluntarily 
adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, gradual 
abolishment of slavery within such State or States ; 
that the object is to practically restore, thencefor- 
ward to be maintained, the constitutional relation 
between the General Government and each and all 
the States wherein that relation is now suspended or 
disturbed; and that for this object the war, as it has 
been, will be prosecuted. And as a fit and necessary 
military measure for effecting this object, I, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the Uni- 
ted States, do order and declare that on the first day 
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of January in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as 


slaves within any State or States wherein the consti- 
tutional authority of the United States shall not then 
be practically recognized, submitted to, and main- 
tained, shall then, thenceforward, and forever be 
free.’ 

“Of the Cabinet proceedings which followed the 
reading of this momentous document we have un- 
fortunately only very brief memoranda. Every 
member of the council was, we may infer, bewil- 
dered by the magnitude and boldness of the propo- 
sal. The sudden consideration of this critical ques- 
tion reveals to us with vividness the difference in 
mental reach, readiness, and decision between the 
President and his constitutional advisers. Only two 
of the number gave the measure their unreserved 
concurrence, even after discussion. It is strange that 
one of these was the cautious Attorney-General, the 
representative of the conservative faction .of the 
slaveholding State of Missouri, and that the member 
who opposed the measure as a whole, and proposed 
to achieve the result indirectly through the scattered 
and divided action of local commanders in military 
departments, was the ‘anti-slavery Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chase, representing perhaps more 
nearly than any other the abolition faction of the 
free State of Ohio. All were astonished, except the 
two to whom it had been mentioned a week before. 
None of the others had even considered such a step. 
But from the mind and will of President Lincoln the 
determination and announcement to his Cabinet 
came almost as complete in form and certain in in- 
tention on that memorable Tuesday of July as when, 
two months later, it was given to the public, or as of- 
ficially proclaimed on the succeeding New Year’s 
Day, an irrevocable executive act.” 


From the Woman's Journal. 


WOMEN’S CONGRESS AT DETROIT. 

Tue Sixteenth Annual Congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women was held at Detroit 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of November. The open- 
ing address of the President, Julia Ward Howe, 
dwelt upon the valuable experiences gathered in 
these yearly assemblages which “ bring us togetber 
in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace.” 

Senator Thomas W. Palmer, who, as the avowed 
advocate of woman suffrage, is honored by Michigan 
women, welcomed the Congress in a scholarly ad- 
dress. He said: 

“There are many practical questions in connec- 
tion with woman which I trust will receive your at- 
tention. Her legal status in the different States ; her 
right to her children; the question of wages; the 
strange anomaly of the same amount and quality of 
work done by a woman being paid for at a much less 
rate than if done by a man ; the diffusion of correct 
ideas of life among young men and young women; 
of the dignity of labor ; of the conduct of life. 

“T understand that politics are excluded from 
your deliberation, but I hope that you will accept, 
for private consideration, the following suggestion : 
It is constantly asserted that ‘ the family is the foun- 
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dation of the State.’ It is a travesty upon words. 
The family should be the foundation of the State, 
but under our laws it is the merest nonsense to assert 
it. 

“The advancement of women means the advance- 
ment of the race. As our women of to-day are, such 
will be the men and women of the future. Aside 
from heredity, the chain that binds the child to vir- 
tue is the affection for a mother, which growing 
years will crystallize into devotion, if her moral vir- 
tues will justify or not interrupt the process. You 
seek to elevate the race by ennobling its mothers.” 

Miss Calliope A. Kechayia, of Constantinople, 
told of her educational work. This lady was born 
in Brusa, Syria, of Greek parents. Her father and 
mother removed to Athens when she was a child, 
and there she was most carefully educated. After 
long effort she started an industrial school for girls 
in Athens. The school now gives work out and em- 
ploys in it four hundred women and girls. In 1875, 
she was sent by the Greek Government to Constan- 
tinople in response to a call for a teacher to establish 
a Greek school for girls in that city. The school is 
like a normal graded school, beginning with a kin- 
dergarten. Miss Kechayia has trained nearly all her 
own teachers. She leaves her school of 400 pupils in 
competent hands, while she takes a year of rest to 
visit America. For years this progressive woman, 
far in advance of most of her countrywomen in all 
educational movements, has stood alone; almost sin- 
gle-handed, she has met prejudice, and put down op- 
position. No woman in all Greece to-day is more 
honored than she. 

Manual training for girls, by Miss Ella C. Lap- 
ham, of New York, was a strong argument for the 
adoption of the system and for making all its de- 
partments open to girls as well as boys. 

“The very fact of the girl’s less physical strength, 
is the reason for their broader development. Cities 
that have provided the best advantages in this re- 
spect for boys offer nothing to girls. Those cities 
which do give any training to girls—and there are 
more than twenty—teach only cookery, sewing prin- 
cipally, and then free-hand and mechanical drawing, 
designing, cutting and fitting,and in a few places 
modelling and wood-carving, and in a very few places 
some work in carpentry. Sewing and cooking are 
not the best needed, though at present necessary for 
all girls for manual training. They do not develop 
judgment, though they demand it. Less pliable ma- 
terials, such as wood and metal give better opportu- 
nity for care and judgment. Omaha, Denver, Cin- 
cinnati, and Toledo teach the girls carpentry. In all 
these the experiment has been a success. Some 
kinds of light metal work, in iron, steel, and brass, 
such as is given jewelers and locksmiths, is admir- 
ably adapted to girls. It is their right to have what- 
ever will help them to clearness of perception and to 
energy of action.” 

Antoinette Brown Blackwell dealt with the mul- 
tiple question, “Where is the work of women equal 
where superior, where inferior to that of men?” 

“She said that the question was largely one of 
opinion. Forty years ago none but a few women 











thought of having any non-domestic work, while 
now 3,000,000 women are classified in work. There 
are 34.000 accountants, clerks, and saleswomen, 275 
clergy women, 75 lawyers in this number. Every in- 
dustry which requires only average strength, dexter- 
ity, and faithfulness can be done as well by women 
asmen. Our reports of work of philanthropies show 
women superior to men. In delicate works, where 
quick apprebension and manipulation are required, 
women ure the superiors. A new strain has unde- 
niably been brought into literature by women. Good 
work is neither masculine or feminine, and in the 
long years, man must become more the woman, 
woman more the man.” 

It is evidence of the growing interest of women 
in dress-reform that the largest audience of the Con- 
gress gathered Friday afternoon to hear Annie Jen- 
ness Miller describe the “ Correct Dress.” 

At the evening session Mary F. Eastman, of Mas- 
sachusetts, presented the “ Legal Aspect of the Tem- 
perance Question.” 

The closing paper, “ High Life and High Living,” 
was read by Julia Ward Howe. Shethought she saw 
vital dangers in the direction of striving after the 
customs of “ high life.” 

“ Not politically only, but also socially, American 
life is an advance upon European life. The simple, 
convenient home is a great improvement upon the 
medizval palace. The reverence shown to women, 
the recognition of their rights, are better than any of 
the crownings of female ambition, the homage paid 
to female vanity. It is better for the community to 
be rich and the individual but moderately endowed 
with fortune than for individuals to absorb the wealth 
of the community. Itis a glory to us to hold and 
nraintain that there is no majesty like the majesty of 
character, no crowning like that of public virtue and 
service. Who would go back from this state of 
things, to a state in which the strong and cunning 
should rule, in which to rob the State shall be ac- 
counted a glory, to serve her obscurely a vulgar 
merit!” 


Splendor from within! It is the only thing which 
makes the real and lasting splendor without. Trust 
that inevitable law of self-expression. Be, notseem! 
Be toseem! Be beautiful, and you will by and by 
seem so. Carve the face from within, not dress it 
from without. Within lies the robing-room, the 
sculptor’s workshop. For whoever would be fairer, 
illumination must begin in the soul,—the face catches 
the glow only from that side. Itis the spirit’s beauty 
that makes the best face, even for the evening’s com- 
pany; and spirit’s beauty is the only beauty that 
outlasts the work and wear and pain of life. The 
single prayer worth praying in this connection is that 
of Socrates, the ugly man: “Ye Gods, grant me to 
become beautiful in the inner man; and that what- 
ever outward things I have may bein harmony with 
those within! ’’—Gannett. 





Waar I admire in Columbus, is not his having 
discovered a world, but his having gone to search for 
it on the faith of an opinion._—Turgot. 
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LATE AUTUMN IN CALIFORNIA. 


A San Francisco newspaper, the Bulletin, of a date 
in Eleventh month, has the following: 

The edge of the rainy season is usually indicated 
by three or four sharp frosts. These have already 
come. The plank sidewalks in the suburbs were 
white with frost crystals for several mornings in suc- 
cession, and the drivers of horse-cars were seen 
swinging and flapping their hands, making the first 
signals of winter. The early rain of October started 
the grass and awakened the buds in many a garden; 
but they have gone to sleep again. The bouquets of 
roses which are seen in the shop-windows were not 
grown out of doors, but in the rose-houses of gar- 
deners. The winter crop of out-of-door roses is not 
due yet, and will not be until there have been at least 
two weeks of wet weather. But the honest chrysan- 
themums come in the autumn, and do not wait for 
any of the drenching rains of winter. Neither do 
they bow their heads if the frost comes, but appro- 
priate the crystals as so many diamonds. The gay- 
est flower of November is the chrysanthemum, which 
wins on color alone but has a perfume hardly more 
acceptable than onions or garlic. It is not, there- 
fore, to be accepted as a nosegay ; in fact, the regula- 
tion distance of the nose is three feet from the 
flower. When the rains come in abundance it will 
droop and disappear. But until then, it is the au- 


tumnal flower of paradise, or would be, if only its 
perfume matched its color. 
Had the rains of October continued during the 


month, there would have been a wealth of violets, 
mignonette, crocuses, heliotrope and roses. But 
nothing would have been gained to compensate for 


damaged hay and grain, for the lost bloom of grapes. 


and the must and mildew that would have come un- 
bidden to many an orchard and field. The roses will 
bloom at their best just when the snow is flying in 
eastern cities, and oranges will be turning to the 
color of gold when blizzards and gales sweep over 
all the antthere: states. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Christian Advocate, (Methodist, New York City), 
has the following paragraph : ‘It is stated in Philadelphia 
that after coquetting with worldly ways and fashions for 
a season the young generation of Friends undergo a reac- 
tion and gradually fall into the same ways and the same 
austere life, even to the plain garb of their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. This is brought forward as an expla- 
nation of the fact that the general attendance upon the 
Quaker meetings in Philadelphia is not decreasing. We 
doubt the alleged fact and the explanation. A great many 
of those who were brought up Friends are now members of 
the Episcopal Churches in that city. We do not find simi- 
lar reactions in the Methodist Episcopal Church. When 
persons give up the customs of their fathers and adopt 
worldly habits and manners, we find that the great man- 
jority of them continue in that course, and that, even 
if under revival influences there is a temporary reaction, 
it fails in most cases to reconstruct the life.’’ 

—The American Line steamship Indiana was eighteen 
days in getting from Queenstown to Philadelphia. ‘‘Ten 
hours after she left port,” reports the Philadelphia Times, 
“she encountered a storm which raged continuously until 


she passed the Delaware aioe late on Saturday night. 
The second day out the captain had fish oil dropped in 
small quantities into the sea through the pipes leading 
from the cabin closets. The experiment was so successful 
that it was continued until after the steamer had passed 
into the Delaware Breakwater. The oil prevented the 
waves from breaking over the ship. One of the officers 
said it was one of the most dangerous trips on the ocean 
he had ever made, and he believed the vessel’s safe arrival 
was due to a large extent to the free use of fish oil.” 


—The Joint Committee of the Philadelphia Board of 
Public Education on Office and Estimates have adopted a 
resolution approving the proposition that an exhibit of the 
work done by pupils of the public schools, be sent to the 
Paris Exposition in 1889, and providing for an application 
to City Councils for $2,500 to defray the expenses of pre- 
paring the exhibit. 

—Edward Atkinson, of Boston, besides his well-known 
work in economic statistics, has devoted some time to the 
study of scientific methods of cookery. He has invented 
a cooking-stove, which, it is claimed, operates more easily 
and economically than the ordinary stove of our kitchens. 
His apparatus comprises two ovens, one heated by a col- 
umn of water and one by a column of air, the heat being 
derived from lamps which burn ordinary kerosene oil. 
The cost, with this stove, of cooking twenty pounds of 
bread was one cent’s worth of oil; that of roasting thirty 
pounds of meat did not exceed two cents. Mr. Atkinson 
has not patented his invention. We notice also thata 
writer in the North American Review says that in the mat- 
ter of economy the American cook stove of the present 
day is “‘a scientific shame.” The writer continues: “ We 
probably use every day in the year fifty times the fuel act- 
ually needed. Chief among the sources of this waste is 
the fact that we use cold-blast stoves.” The author’s idea 
is that much of the heat that is wasted in such a stove 
might be utilized in heating fire materials before lighting. 
Our hot-air blast furnaces date from an invention of Niel- 
son in 1828, and the same principle when applied in the 
regenerative gas-lamp results in more heat and light with 
economy of fuel. The invention of a regenerative cook- 
ing stove, the author believes, would result in an immense 
saving of anthracite coal.—The American. 

—‘If pine straw,” says the Augusta, (Ga.), Chronicle, 
“ becomes as popular in making bagging as wood pulp has 
in making paper, the pine lands of the South will become 
gold mines. Thousands of barren acres in Georgia will 
become immediately valuable. With turpentine, wood 
pulp, pine straw, and fine timber, the owners of pine bar- 
rens will become pine barons sure enough.” 

—The mule is very rarely sick—not near so often sick 
as is the horse. Its hoofs are much sounder. It is not so 
apt to be injured, not being so easily frightened. It will 
do the same amount of work on two-thirds the amount of 
food required by the horse. It will eat coarser food. When 
properly bred and handled it is full as trustworthy and in- 
dustrious as the horse, and more docile than the horse. 
The docility and patience of the ass is proverbial. The 
mule endures exposure better than the horse. It will en- 
dure heat better, and I have never been able to perceive 
that it did not endure cold as well, though the notion that 
it cannot is general. But there is no good reason why it 
should not endure the weather of the Northern States. 
While the mule is most used in warm climates, it is also 
used in regions where the temperature is full as low as in 
our Northern States, and there lasts longer than do our 
horses.— Country Gentleman. 

—The keeping of money is a harder job than the earn- 
ing of it. The old adage may not always be true, that any 
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fool can make money, but only a wise man can save it. 
Those who save money frequently cannot keep it, for their 
very thrift frequently becomes blind. There is perbaps 
no fact so quickly known as an individual’s possession of 
more money than he requires for his living.— Exchange. 
—Of the fifteen students sent by the government of 


Siam to receive professional training four are young wo- 
men. 


—The corner-stone has been laid at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, of the Dental department of the Meharry Medical 
College. This is an interesting step in educational pro- 
gress, as it is the first dental school in the world for col- 
ored pupils. 

—Announcement has been made in London of the 
death of N. M. Prjvalsky, the bold and successful explorer 
of the wildernesses of Central Asia. Until the expeditions 
of Prjvalsky began, twelve years ago, the interior of Thibet 
and the highland region between East Turkestan and In- 
dia were unknown to civilized man. The present expedi- 
tion, during the progress of which the explorer died, was 
the fifth undertaken by him. The specimens collected, it 
is estimated, amount—including botanical, zodlogical, and 
geological specimens—to over 30,000. Prjvalsky’s ac- 
count of his fourth journey has just been published. He 
was an enthusiastic traveler and hunter, and an athletic 
and companionable man. 


—A commission appointed by the French Senate to re- 
port upon the subject of utilization of the sewage of Paris 
for irrigation recently inspected the system now in opera- 
tion in Berlin. The whole of the closely built portion of 
that city, containing 1,150,000 inhabitants, is thoroughly 
sewered, and all waste matters are carried by water to 
pumping stations from which they are distributed to the 
irrigation fields. In the first experiments one acre of field 
was allotted for each 400 inhabitants, but this was found 
to be insufficient, the land becoming soaked and muddy, 
and the afflaent imperfectly purified. The irrigated fields 
now comprise about 8,000 acres, and 6,000 remain to be 
taken into service as the population of the city increases. 
— Exchange. 

--A dispatch from Washington announces the ‘issue of 
the twenty-second volume of the Census of 1880, com- 
pleting that work. This, it says, was the most elaborate 
work of the kind ever undertaken in the world. The tak- 
ing of the Tenth Census was provided for by an act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1879, appropriating $3,000,000 
for the work. President Hayes, on April Ist of that year, 
appointed Francis A. Walker, a professor of Yale College, 
Superintendent of the Census, he having been connected 
with the Ninth Census. General Walker determined to 
make the census something more than a mere tabulation 
of the age, nativity, and location of the population of the 
country, and arranged for a series of special reports upon 
important topics by special agents. These included many 
well known persons. The whole report makes a library of 
19,304 pages, and cost, exclusive of printing, engraving, 
and binding, $4,853,350, or 9 68-100 eents per capita of pop- 
ulation in 1880, a less relative cost than any similar publi- 
cation ever issued. The appropriation for printing, en- 
graving, and binding was $1,018,116. A large quantity of 
data was secured that was not tabulated and published, 
owing to the exhaustion of the appropriation. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE Congress of the United States reiissembled on the 
3d instant, a quorum being present in both Houses. The 


President's Message was read. It deals with all classes of 
subjects, as had been customary, and not merely with one, 





as last year. He recommends discontinuing the coinage 
of silver dollars. Among the members present in the 
House was Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, who was 
obliged to leave the last session by severe illness. 


THE deed of trust from I. V. Williamson to the trustees 
whom he selected for his new school was executed on the 
Ist inst., and the Board organized by electing John Baird 
president. As some statements to the contrary have gone 
out, it is proper to mention that it makes no discrimina- 
tion whatever on account of color. 


THE President has appointed John G. Enright, of Michi- 
gan, to be Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


THE report of the Postmaster General states that the 
gross revenue for the year was $52,695,176. The total ex- 
penditures were $56,885,403. The estimated deficiency, 
therefore, is $4,190,227. The total number of post-offices 
is 57,376, an increase over 1885 of 6,124. 


Tae domestic war in Hayti between the so-called gov- 
ernment established at Port au Prince by General Legi- 
time,and the other faction in the north of the island, 
continues. Arms for each party have been shipped from 
New York, and a vessel, the Haytien Republic, which took 
out some for the “ rebels ”’ has been seized by the Legitime 
party. 

WILLIAM TAyYLor, the Methodist bishop of Africa, 
sailed for Europe from New York on the Ist inst. He is 
returning to his missionary labors after a short sojourn in 
this country. 


OTICES. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ Home 
for Children, Fortieth and Aspen streets, West Philadel- 
phia, on First-day, the 9th of Twelfth month, at 3 p. m. 

Ministers and all interested are cordially invited to 
attend. 





*,* Circular Meeting at Old Kennett meeting-house, 
Twelfth month 9th, 1888. 

At Unionville, the second First-day in First month, 
1889. 

To convene at 2 o'clock. 


*,* Lecture by George L. Maris.—An Illustrated Lec- 
ture, by Prof. George L. Maris, on the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, will be given at St. George’s Hall, 13th and 
Arch streets, on next Third-day evening, the 11th inst., at 
8 o'clock, for the benefit of Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen street, West Philadelphia. Prof. Maris has 
about one hundred fine stereopticon views showing the 
wonders and beauties of this famous region. 





*,* Philadelphia First-day School Union will hold its 
next session at Girard Avenue meeting-house on Sixth- 
day evening, Twelfth month 14th, at 7.30 o’clock. Brief re- 
ports with delegates from the several schools, etc., are re- 
quested, also class recitations or other exercises. Graded 
work in First-day schools will claim consideration to be 
opened by Samuel B. Carr. 

Friends are urged to attend and participate. 

Davip L. LUKENS, Clerk 
Saran M. Hotcoms, | “°*®- 





*,* Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee has appointed a Conference to be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Haddonfield, on First-day, Twelfth month 


16, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Wo. C. Coss, Clerk. 





*,.* Quarterly meetings in Twelfth month will occur as 
follows : 

13. Haddonfield, Haddonfield, N. J. 

20. Fishing Creek Half-Year’s Meeting, Pa. 
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